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THE INAUGURATION 


The Cleveland Museum of Art was formally dedicated to the 
great work it is to accomplish in the world, on Tuesday, June 
6, 1916. 

At four o’clock on the afternoon of that day the members and 
distinguished guests from other cities gathered at the invitation 
of the President and Trustees in the Lecture Hall of the new 
building, where they were welcomed by the Honorable William 
B. Sanders, President of the Museum. 

JUDGE SANDERS 

Ladies and gentlemen, members of The Cleveland Museum of 
Art: A very pleasant duty is assigned to me this afternoon, and 
that is to formally announce, on behalf of the Trustees of the 
John Huntington Art and Polytechnic Trust, the Horace Kel- 
ley Art Foundation, and the Building Committee, that your 
building is now complete and that its administration is to-day 
turned over and committed to your charge. I hope we may con- 
fidently assume that the attendance here this afternoon is a sure 
omen ofa like continued interest in the activities of the Museum 
in the days to come. 

In the fourteenth century, an art-loving people in Italy, amid 
the distractions and distresses of war, wrought wondrous things 
in the world of art. In the proud city of Florence, while her citi- 
zens were battling with foes without, and striving and struggling 
in bitter and bloody quarrels within her walls, Giotto designed 
and in large measure constructed the campanile of the cathedral, 
and the Florentines waited and watched and eagerly hoped for 
the completion of Giotto’s Tower, which Longfellow somewhere 
describes as “the fair lily of Florence blossoming into stone.” 

So, for the past two years, or nearly so, with the greater part 
of the civilized world suffering the horrors of war, appealing to 
sympathetic hearts on this side of the world, the art-loving peo- 
ple of Cleveland have watched and waited and eagerly hoped for 
the completion of our Museum of Art. 

We meet to-day to celebrate that event and to dedicate this 
building to the purpose of its founders—“ to the maintenance 
in Cleveland of a Gallery and Museum of Art for the promotion 
and cultivation of art in this community.” In such a gathering 
it is fitting that we first acknowledge the debt of civic gratitude 
that we owe to John Huntington and Horace Kelley, whose 
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liberal public spirit and generous hearts led them to create the 
charitable foundations which have made this building possible. 
It would be a pleasant thought could we know that the spirits 
of John Huntington and Horace Kelley were with us this after- 
noon, and, in viewing the work which their stewards have done, 
are finding that, in so far as the task is finished, they have suc- 
ceeded in making a reality of their dream of providing for Cleve- 
land a museum building and a museum organization which may 
yet make of this city a recognized center in the world of art. 
The names of John Huntington and Horace Kelley are indeli- 
bly inscribed in the grateful hearts of all Clevelanders, and, when 
those of coming generations shall inquire for the monument 
which testifies to their civic virtues and generous hearts, they 
shall be led to this building and given answer, as is the inquirer 
in St. Paul’s asking for the monument to Sir Christopher Wren, 
“*Circumspice.” 

The beautiful park which surrounds this building was given 
to the city of Cleveland, as we all know, by Jeptha H. Wade. 
To his grandson we are indebted for the site upon which this 
building stands. The land was provided and donated to the 
Museum by that liberal friend of all which makes for the wel- 
fare and beauty of his native city, Mr. J. H. Wade. 

The stability and classic beauty of the building and the com- 
pleteness of its design as a home of art, testify to the careful 
study, the artistic taste, the architectural skill of Messrs. Benja- 
min Hubbell and W. D. Benes, to whom the public and the 
trustees should be forever grateful as the architects of this build- 
ing, as they should to Messrs. Hollis French and Allen Hub- 
bard, the engineers, and The Crowell- Lundoff- Little Company, 
the contractors. 

From the outset your Building Committee has had the de- 
voted assistance of Mr. Henry W. Kent, who has given most 
generously of his time and skill and wide museum experience in 
assisting in what has here been accomplished. On behalf of the 
trustees I wish to publicly acknowledge our very grateful appre- 
ciation of all Mr. Kent has done. 

I must not omit mention of the valuable assistance rendered 
by the Committee on Lighting, of which Dr. Edward P. Hyde 
is chairman, nor of the generosity of the management of the 
National Electric Lamp Works, of whose laboratory he is the 
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director, in presenting the Museum with a complete outfit of the 
new “Daylight” lamps for the exhibition floor. 

At the outset of this undertaking, your committee sought 
long and earnestly for a director of experience, of pleasing 
personality, of artistic tastes, of far vision and of a genius for 
organization, and before the cornerstone was laid, our search 
was rewarded by securing as your director, Mr. Frederic Allen 
Whiting. Mr. Whiting has been indefatigable in his labors to 
perfect the museum organization and to hasten the day which 
we celebrate. On behalf of the trustees I wish to make public 
acknowledgment to Mr. Whiting of our appreciation of all that 
he has done, and our confident expectation of his continued 
successful administration. 

We then have, fellow members, a completed museum. We 
have a museum organization already in action. What is to be 
done with it? To what goal of accomplishment is it to be ad- 
ministered? What is to be the policy of the Museum? It seems 
to me not inappropriate that on this occasion a general answer 
should be given to these questions, as the trustees have deter- 
mined, and paraphrasing what the trustees have determined, this 
shall be the policy of the Museum: 

(a) It is hoped, in time, to afford in this Museum an exhibit 
of art in its broadest sense; to here display examples of the 
highest art as it has existed in all ages and in all countries. 

(b) In procuring and showing such exhibits, it shall be an 
inflexible rule that nothing shall here be exhibited which is an 
imitation or of doubtful origin; that no object shall find a place 
in our Museum which is not, of its type, an example of the best. 

(c) It is also the determination of the trustees to give recog- 
nition at all times to the fact that one of the purposes of the 
Museum is as an educational agency, and that there shall ever 
be maintained an effective educational department, organized to 
stimulate and promote the intelligent appreciation of art. 

We have, friends, laid a sure foundation for such an ideal 
Museum. One thing needful must be found without our walls 
—the cordial, sympathetic, helpful interest of the public. While 
this Museum is founded by private beneficence, it is in a literal 
sense a public undertaking, to be forever maintained for the 
benefit of the public. 1t should then, as it seems to us, be always 
part of the policy of its administration to encourage, stimulate 
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and promote the interest of the public in all of the activities of 
our Museum. 

This occasion tempts a speaker to contemplate various 
themes, and to tax your patience by enlarging upon some one 
of them. It would be appropriate and pleasant to talk on some 
such theme as this—what may a well-conducted Museum be 
made to mean to this community? to cite examples of museums 
in the old world and in this, and the influences which such mu- 
seums are exercising for all that which is best in life— but know- 
ing your impatience to hear from the distinguished guests who 
have been invited to address you, I forbear, beyond expressing 
one thought which such a theme suggests. 

It is often said that Americans are so much absorbed in the 
struggle for the material things of life, for our physical, material 
welfare, that we do not find time to really live; that we exclude 
from our lives the lasting pleasures to be found in communion 
with nature and books and art. I conceive it to be one of the 
missions of the Museum of Art to show how much fuller and 
richer and more self-satisfying is the life that is in communion 
and sympathy with the contributions which artists have made to 
the real glories of the world. I entertain the hope that in this 
Museum will ever be found a safe retreat from the annoyances 
and perplexities of routine life; where the tired soul, harassed in 
the struggle tor things, may find relief in the quiet, refining, 
ennobling atmosphere of the beautiful in art. Itis my hope that 
here we may all learn, in demonstrated enjoyment, that he who 
really lives lives not by bread alone. 

It has been the aim of your management to have present as 
our guests to-day Presidents and representatives of other art 
museums. We have been fortunate in having our invitations ac- 
cepted by many distinguished workers in the art world. Among 
those present this afternoon is the President of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, a gentleman who has done much for the promotion 
of art in its broadest sense. Mr. Hutchinson is not only Presi- 
dent of the Art Institute of Chicago, he was for a number of 
years President of the American Federation of Arts. For many 
years Mr. Hutchinson has labored with marked success, not 
only in the upbuilding of the great Museum of which he is 
President, but in promoting nation-wide interest in art. We 
feel honored in his presence to-day. 
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Permit me to introduce Mr. Hutchinson, who will speak on 


“The Democracy of Art.” 


MR. CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON 


It is my privilege and my pleasure to bring greetings and congratulations 
from the Trustees of The Art Institute of Chicago to the Trustees of 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. We rejoice with you in the dedication 
of this beautiful building. The citizens of Cleveland may well be proud 
of what you have accomplished, for this temple dedicated to the fine Arts 
will bring beauty and inspiration into their lives. We would express also 
our appreciation of the munificence of John Huntington and Horace Kel- 
ley, to whom not only you but all the citizens of our country are greatly 
indebted. 

There are many things of which one might speak on this occasion. You 
may wonder why I have chosen a subject so old and trite as the Democ- 
racy of Art. It is almost as hackneyed as the word Art itself. What word 
in the English language has been more often misused and so much abused. 
Think of the crimes committed in its name. Think of all we have been 
called upon to accept as masterpieces of Art. Surely Art has been used as 
a cloak to cover a multitude of things. 

Her devotees, wise and unwise, have preached her doctrines so inces- 
santly, of late years, that we are often weary of them, and the cause they 
represent. Many a time, and oft, we feel like the man with the all-too- 
talkative wife. She talked in the morning, she talked at noon, and she 
talked at night. Weary of her incessant speaking, he went to sleep one 
night while she was still talking. When he awoke in the morning he again 
heard her voice, and said, “My dear, are you talking again or yet?” 

Until the mission of Art is more widely understood, there will be need 
of much preaching. This preaching should emphasize the democratic 
nature of Art and set forth the great value of Art as a vital factor of the 
everyday life of the materialistic age in which we live. 

There are many definitions of the word Art. No universally accepted 
definition of the word has yet been found. ‘Tolstoi has written a full vol- 
ume in answer to the question “What is Art?” without removing the 
question mark. One could consume an entire evening in quoting the vari- 
ous definitions of the word. Many of them are very amusing. Perhaps 
that of Mr. Gookin is the best one yet presented to us—‘‘Art is the coér- 
dinating intelligence and skill which man exercises in creating beautiful 
things.” 

Originally the term included almost every form of human endeavor. As 
late as the Italian Renaissance, no distinction was made between Art and 
Craft. The craftsman was an artist in his degree, and the artist was a 
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craftsman of a superior sort. This was true of Donatello, Verocchio, 
Leonardo, Rafael, Michael Angelo, Titian, and Paul Veronese in the 
south, as well as of Van Eyck, Memling, Diirer, Holbein, and Rubens in 
the north. They were workmen skilled in form and color. Now we make 
a distinction between the useful and the fine arts. At the present time 
when we use the word Art it is generally understood that we refer to 
painting, sculpture, or architecture. This limited use of the word is un- 
fortunate, since it has in a large measure led unthinking people to look 
upon Art as something apart from daily life. Nothing is more untrue 
than this assumption. Art is not destined for a small and privileged class. 
Art is democratic. It is of the people and for the people. The basis of all 
great Art is human nature, and this fact is its one permanent element. 

As industry takes the raw material of wood and coal and iron and 
shapes them into the necessities of life, so Art takes the raw material of 
leisure, ambition, and desire, and creates with them forces for the refine- 
ment of living. 

The cause is a good one, and every good cause can only be kept alive 
by constant effort. It is the perpetual effort of true men and good women 
that keeps alive in the world those eternal things which make the world 
fit for humanity. Therefore be patient with those who seem to be harping 
on a worn subject, if it be a good one, even though it be one so old as that 
of Art. 

Art has had its mission in the life of every people. Indeed in many cases 
the Art of a nation is its only surviving record. Art still has its mission. It 
has not been fulfilled, and there is need to emphasize the value of its influ- 
ence upon daily life, for a great many of our people still look upon the 
world of Art as something outside the pale of ordinary life. They look 
upon Art as the pastime of the idle or the plaything of the dreamer. 
Nothing is more untrue. One cannot maintain the theory that Art belongs 
only to the powerful and the rich. It exists for the common heart and for 
ordinary culture. While one can assert that the fine Arts are the truly 
intellectuat! amusements, he can with equal assurance declare that they 
minister to the pleasure of the masses as well. There is an infinite rela- 
tion between the highest and the lowest in life. In the humblest walks of 
life you will find the most conspicuous examples of virtue. There also you 
may find a true appreciation of Art. The sense of beauty is a means of 
happiness. There is nothing more closely allied than beauty and Art. It 
is not the sole mission of Art to amuse or to furnish moral instruction. 
The true mission of Art, as Hegel says, is to discover and present the 
ideal. 

There is need, at the present time, in the v-orld of scholarsh‘p and re- 
ligion as well as that of politics and business, of exalting the value of our 
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ideals. May we not lay the terrible war now raging in Europe to the 
fact that the world has grown rich and strong in material things at a very 
rapid pace in the last generation, while its advance in morals has not kept 
pace with its material growth? In the light of all that has occurred in 
Europe during the past two years, what shall we say of our pride in the 
civilization of the nineteenth century ? What shall we say of our so-called 
Christian nations? As a matter of fact there is no Christian nation on 
the face of the earth to-day. There are in many countries many Christian 
people, enough to keep the world from going to rack and ruin, but the 
world as a whole is very far from Christian. The great city of Chicago 
where it is my privilege and pleasure to live and work, is not a moral 
city—far from it—but all its citizens are not bad. There are many good 
men among them with lofty ideals and a willingness to devote time and 
energy to the public good. It is they who keep the city from utter degra- 
dation. So also in the world of Art. There is no nation to-day which is 
truly artistic. Art must still be nourished by the few who appreciate its 
value. 

What an opportunity then is offered to every Art Museum to minis- 
ter in the right way, not only to the enjoyment of the people, but to the 
uplifting of the life of the community! 

Art for Art’s sake is a selfish and erroneous doctrine, unworthy those 
who present it. Art for humanity, and a service of Art for those who 
live and work and strive in a humdrum world, is the true doctrine and 
the one that every Art Museum should cherish. 

The value of an Art institute should be measured by the service it ren- 
ders to the community in which it stands. The principal function of an 
Art Museum is the cultivation and appreciation of the beautiful. The 
Trustees of our Art Museums are alive to the fact that in the advance- 
ment of the civilization of the present age no agency save that of com- 
merce can be more potent than that of Art. Art is a luxury for the rich 
but a necessity for the poor. The Trustees of our Art Museums appre- 
ciate as never before the great educational possibilities of the Museum, 
and are endeavoring through it to diffuse information about Art and de- 
velop a just appreciation of Art among the masses. The introduction of 
this educational feature into the administration of our Museums is the 
most significant fact in the progress of the fine Arts in recent years. The 
Art Museum of the past has been set aside. It has been transformed 
from a cemetery of bric-a-brac to a museum of living thought. The mu- 
seum of to-day is democratic in the best sense of the word. It has adopted 
the motto of the American Museum of Natural History of New York— 
“For the People, for Education, for Science.” The Museum of the future 
will stand side by side with the Laboratory and the Library. It will codp- 
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erate with Library and School as one of the principal agencies for the 
enlightenment of mankind. It will be a source of inspiration, a means of 
happiness, a vital factor in the everyday life of the community. 

Man is stilled by an inner light. The ideals, the moral convictions and 
the vital principles of a people are the most important factors in its his- 
tory. We are governed by our ideals. It is the function of Art to present 
the ideal. 

The secret of the greatness of the Art of the Italian Renaissance lies 
in the fact that it was the ideal realization of Italian reality. Beauty is 
still everywhere present. Its standards vary from time to time, and from 
age to age, but there is no people civilized or uncivilized but has its stan- 
dard of beauty. If we wish to increase the happiness of the future gen- 
erations, we can do nothing better than to foster a love for the beautiful 
among the children of the present time. We can do nothing better for 
our youth than to stimulate its imagination, for without imagination there 
can be no advance in the civilization of the world. 

Artists themselves often fail to appreciate the democracy of Art. Many 
of them look upon themselves as members of a privileged class, exempt 
from all the rules that govern society. They live in a world apart from 
the life about them and complain of the lack of appreciation accorded to 
them. They forget that the greatest Art of every age has been that which 
has been inspired by the common life of the time; that which has ex- 
pressed the aspirations of the common people. Phidias did not create 
Greek art. On the contrary he was the product of this time. The great 
Italian masters were those who best expressed the life of the fifteenth cen- 
tury in Italy; the ideals of the people of that time. The people easily rec- 
ognised these masters in their day, for they were those like Verrocchio, 
Donatello, Rafael and Michael Angelo, who could best express the life 
and the hope of the time in painting, sculpture and architecture in terms 
understood by all. As Kenyon Cox has said: Perhaps the greatest distinc- 
tion between modern Art and that of the past lies in the fact that the Art 
of the past was produced for a public that wanted it, and understood it, 
by artists who understood and sympathized with their public. The Art 
of our time has been for the most part produced for a public that did not 
want it, and misunderstood it, by artists who dislike the public for which 
they work.” 

The great artists of the past were appreciated. As a matter of fact with 
the exception of Rembrandt you will scarcely find an unappreciated gen- 
ius in the history of Art until the nineteenth century. The great masters 
of the Renaissance from Giotto to Veronese were duly honored in their 
day and generation. 

The leading artists of the Italian Renaissance were great men, good 
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citizens, interested in the affairs of the community in which they lived. In 
these days we would speak of them as men of affairs, as well as painters, 
sculptors, and architects. They did not set their Art upon a pedestal 
where few could see it, and where those who did got but a distorted 
view of it. They placed their Art upon the ground where children could 
look and gaze at it, and by it be inspired. They realized that there are 
many artists in the world who can not paint, or carve, or build, many 
who have artistic sense and taste, who can not create. They appreciated 
the fact that no good thing can be made too common. Many artists of 
to-day complain of lack of sympathy on the part of the public. There is 
ground for their complaint. It lies partly in the condition of modern life, 
and partly in the state in which Art finds itself at the present time. In 
modern life leisure no longer exists. Contemplation is almost a lost fac- 
ulty. Novelty—that which is sensational—is demanded. Nothing else at- 
tracts attention. Legitimate Art does not court novelty or sensation. 
Therefore it often fails to receive due consideration. On the other hand 
there are influences at work in the realm of Art which tend to alienate 
the people; tendencies toward the illegitimate and the insincere. The 
public has been taught for centuries the language of the great mas- 
ters of the past, and it is slow to recognize new forms of expression 
even though they may be good. It is confounded by the work of 
many ignorant and self-interested men who seek to exploit themselves 
and their Art by presuming to follow in the footsteps of talented 
and competent artists who are sincerely experimenting in the craft 
of their profession. Even the sincere artist is often too forgetful 
of the public in the pursuit of technique in color and light. His 
ignorant followers, lacking genius, talent, or industry, fill our galleries 
with ugly creations, and claim approval solely on the ground of newness 
and originality, forgetting or ignoring the fundamental traditions of all 
great Art. Let us go on our way uninfluenced by those who find nothing 
good in the Art of the past. 

Out of all discussion pro and con will come some values worthy of 
recognition. Some old rules will be more firmly established. There are as 
many different modes of expression in painting as there are in literature. 
There is no one supreme master in painting. There are many. In every 
age of Art, painting has been a sufficient medium for the expression of 
men’s minds. There is no great Art without great men. When we have 
great men we have great Art. The great artist never ignores the ae 
He recognizes the democracy of Art. 

The beauty of the earth clad in the garment of Spring, or bathed in 
the sunshine of June, the glory of the early morning, and the splendor of 
the setting sun, will never be out of date. They are works of Art, created 
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by the Supreme Master. No more will the great work of Art coming 
from the hand of man ever become commonplace or obsolete if it be 
grounded in universal fact and expressed in universal language. 

Let us not forget that although the world may still be called vulgar, 
men admire the chaste and the refined. Do not lose sight of the refining 
power of the beautiful. Do not forget that the love of beauty is still 
present everywhere. Emerson spoke the truth when he said, “Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness, are but different expressions of the same All.” 

Let us dedicate this museum not to Art, but to the service of humanity. 
Let us be as free with the work of our hands as is the Master Artist, who 
hath created the beauty of the heavens, the earth and the sea, and all that 
therein is, and given them without restriction to all men for their use and 
pleasure. May this Museum reveal to those who enter its portals the 
universal beauty of all about us, and inspire us all in the Art of Arts—the 
Art of living. 


Tue Cuarirman. Mr. Hutchinson has certainly given us an 
inspiring talk upon an inspiring theme. May we not hope that 
we shall have here in Cleveland a real democracy in art? 


Before calling upon the next speaker, I wish to make some 
official announcements that are of peculiar interest to all mem- 
bers of the Museum and to the public of Cleveland. Mr. Hunt- 
ington and Mr. Kelley were not alone in their visions of an art 
museum in Cleveland. Another honored citizen provided in 
his will that his collection of paintings and the residue of his 
estate should be devoted to the purposes of an art museum. As 
a result, your Museum has the interest upon an endowment 
fund in the hands of Hinman B. Hurlbut’s estate and owns the 
well-known Hurlbut collection of paintings, many of which al- 
ready hang upon your walls. 

To mention the name of Liberty E. Holden in this audience 
is to at once bring to your minds the enthusiastic support which 
Mr. Holden gave to every movement promoting an interest in 
artin Cleveland. For some years he was chairman of our building 
committee, and gave to all our efforts his devoted codperation. 

It has remained for Mrs. Holden to crown the contributions 
of the Holden family to art in Cleveland. She has graciously 
bestowed upon us a magnificent gift which forever insures to 
our Museum a leading position in America as the possessor of 
Italian art. Mrs. Holden has given to us her famous collection 
of Italian paintings, ranging in date from the earliest dawn of art 
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in Sienna to its perfected beauty in the Florentine and Venetian 
schools—a collection known to and appreciated by all connois- 
seurs of art. I hope that Mrs. Holden is here present, for I 
should like to say in her hearing what I know | can truthfully 
say, that she has made every Clevelander her debtor, and for- 
ever enrolled her name among the most liberal, generous patrons 
of art. 

Our beloved friend, Dudley P. Allen, in the breadth of his 
vision saw in Cleveland a great museum—not only a treasury 
of beauty, but an educational center from which should radiate 
influences making better and happier citizens. He not only 
dreamed dreams and saw visions of such a museum, but devot- 
edly gave of his own rare abilities most generously to make his 
dream a reality. Called away in the midst of his labors, he pro- 
vided from his estate a most liberal endowment, which will in 
perpetuity yearly add to our resources for improving and 
broadening the work of this Museum. 

We have not only the Dudley P. Allen endowment for which 
to be thankful. In addition to this, Mrs. Dudley P. Allen has 
forever enshrined in memory the devoted service of Dr. Allen 
to our Museum in a gift of splendid Italian tapestries, which 
once adorned the Barberini Palace, and now adorn one of our 
most imposing galleries. 

To Mr. and Mrs. John L. Severance we owe a collection of 
ancient armor, which at once gives our Museum high rank 
among the few possessors in this country of great collections of 
armor, We are advised by experts that Mr. and Mrs. Sever- 
ance have given us a collection which, if not yet equal in im- 
portance, is second only to the famous collection at the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

The gifts from Mrs. Allen and from Mr.and Mrs. Severance 
have justified us in calling one of our finest galleries the Court 
of Tapestries and Armor. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade have donated to us a treasure of 
gold, silver and jewel work of many periods and from all parts 
of the world, together with an equally beautiful and valuable 
collection of woven and embroidered textiles; all of which they 
have accumulated in their many journeys about the world. 

Mr. Worcester R. Warner has founded in your Museum a 
collection of tar-Eastern art, to be known as the “ Worcester R. 
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Warner Collection.” Already the nucleus of a rare and complete 
collection is installed. As opportunity offers for further acquisi- 
tion, additions will be made for which the generous founder has 
provided, and ere long our Museum will have, in the Warner 
Collection, a splendid exhibit of the art of the far East. Noth- 
ing could have been done for the Museum more timely or add- 
ing more substantially to its attractions and usefulness than that 
which Mr. Warner has done. We owe him a lasting debt of 
gratitude. 

Your Museum promises to be rich in possession of the art of 
the East. Mr.and Mrs. Ralph King have given to you most 
generously of the arts of China. With such patrons as are repre- 
sented in the Warnerand King collections, we may yet rank with 
the Boston Museum as a richly-filled storehouse of Eastern art. 

As you know, the Huntington Trust has provided for seven- 
tenths of the cost of our building, but its terms also provide that 
the income, in perpetuity, shall be devoted to the purposes of 
the Museum, and already liberal amounts have been expended 
in acquisitions for the John Huntington collection already in- 
stalled, and now we are placed under additional obligations of 
gratitude to the Huntington family. 

Recently Mrs. John Huntington has presented the Museum 
with a precious and rare collection of classic garden sculpture, 
which you will find adorning the center of the rotunda. 

Another good friend of art, Mr. David Z. Norton, has hand- 
somely remembered your Museum. To Mr. Norton we are 
indebted for a most interesting collection of Japanese lacquered 
inro and netsuke. 

The Garden Club of Cleveland promptly showed its interest 
in the work of your Museum, and has announced that we are to 
receive from it a library of landscape gardening and architecture 
—a most important gift, which will greatly add to the resources 
of the library. 

What is designated in the Museum books as the “Oriental 
Expedition Fund” has made it possible for your Museum to 
become an explorer in the promising fields of China and Tur- 
kestan. This fund has been provided by Messrs. J. H. Wade, 
John L. Severance, W. G. Mather, Ralph King and D. Z. 
Norton; and, with the funds which have been so provided, 
Mr. Langdon Warner, of Boston, has accepted appointment as 
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manager in the field of exploration, and, in the near future, or as 
soon as conditions abroad permit, starts to begin his search for 
buried treasures of art, from which, as we are advised, it is more 
than a possibility that your collection may be greatly enriched. 

In making these announcements, friends, I have confined 
myself to those acquisitions which have come to the Museum 
by donation, and which have not heretofore been officially made 
known. In doing that I have really mentioned a very few of the 
very many valuable donations which have been made to your 
Museum, lists of which have been published from time to time 
in the Bulletin. Were not our time so limited, I should be glad 
to give very many or all of these in detail. But time forbids, and 
as respects all of these, I can only say, to the generous friends 
who have provided them, that they are most gratefully received 
and most gratefully appreciated. 

Among the newer museums of our country, none has made 
more rapid progress than the museum at Minneapolis, and we 
are fortunate to-day in having with us the President of that 
institution, who has graciously accepted our invitation to say 
something to this audience. I am not advised of what he is to 
speak, but I am nopeful that he will directly, if not by inadvert- 
ence, disclose the secret by which in her early youth the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Art has made such wonderful progress. 

I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. John R. VanDerlip, 
of Minneapolis. 

MR. JOHN R. VANDERLIP 
The Minneapolis Institute of Arts has been in existence only since Jan- 
uary of last year, and, like any other infant of seventeen months, is just 
learning to walk alone. The fact that its representative, on an occasion 
like this, is not its director or curator has, therefore, this obvious advan- 
tage for his audience, that he can neither assume to give advice as to 
museum methods nor pretend to museum wisdom which is not shared by 
every novice. We do not deny, however, some degree of precocity, for, 
when in doubt, instead of resorting to what we might ignorantly believe 
to be trumps, we early learned to turn to Mr. Hutchinson, or Mr. 
deForest or Dr. Robinson, or Mr. Freer, for guidance based on their wide 
experience and accomplishment; and I welcome here, as everywhere, an 
opportunity to make acknowledgment of our indebtedness to them and of 
our gratitude for their unfailing courtesy, their invaluable counsel, and 
their continuing interest in our endeavor. The only advice which I shall 
proffer to you to-day is, to follow, unhesitatingly, our example and, with- 
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out compunction, to lean as heavily as you may find needful upon these 
and other of your museum friends; it will not in the least ruffle them, 
even in disposition, and will prove of incalculable benefit to you. 

I have come here to-day to extend to the people of Cleveland sincere 
felicitations upon the completion and dedication of this superb building, 
which, I venture to predict, will before many years be recognized as the 
most conspicuous and convincing evidence of the city’s true growth and 
progress. There are doubtless here, as elsewhere, those who hold mu- 
seums and all that they stand for as unimportant and insignificant; but, 
beyond peradventure, the exercises of this afternoon mark the beginning 
influences which will result in the expansion and elevation of every class 
of a new epoch in the history of the community, and will set in motion 
of your people. 

It has been the history of all museums, I think, that for the early years 
of their existence they must be fostered and supported by a few conse- 
crated enthusiasts, men of vision and energy, and quite as often women of 
devotion and patience, who, by a faith which is indeed the substance of 
the things they hope for, the evidence of the things as yet unseen, are in- 
spired and sustained in undismayed and unyielding effort until the com- 
munity develops in esthetic appreciation to the point of perceiving that 
what seemed a hobby of fanatics, or an affectation of the rich, is in truth 
a vital civic need, without which the individual cannot attain a well- 
rounded mental or spiritual growth. Whatever may be the mode of their 
foundation, whether they have large pecuniary endowment or not, the 
progression of all museums is along this well-beaten path; the rate of 
their progression depends upon the measure in which they possess the en- 
dowment to which I have referred, namely: the vision, the energy, the 
patience and the faith of their promoters. 

You in Cleveland are unusually blessed in having what, for the West, 
is an old but progressive community life, a generous public spirit among 
your people of cultivation and wealth, and a long-established and admir- 
able degree of general culture. There cannot be a beautiful city unless 
it has a people who understand what beauty is; and Cleveland is setting 
the standard of municipal beautification in the United States simply be- 
cause its people have developed an esthetic appreciation which has de- 
manded, and is constantly demanding, more and more beauty in its streets, 
its parks and its public buildings, with results well illustrated in the 
monumental scheme for a civic center which has been adopted and the 
fulfilment of which is assured. These attributes of your citizenship nega- 
tive the possibility of failure, or even of discouragement, in the future of 
this splendid museum undertaking. 

It is a truism, long recognized by archeologists and historians alike, 
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that a nation’s growth in esthetic appreciation and achievement measures 
the character and degree of its civilization. The rule applies equally to 
municipalities. True civilization is, and must be, intellectual and spirit- 
ual, and finds its expression in the invention, the architecture, the litera- 
ture and the art of any given period, and these in turn are eloquent wit- 
nesses of the men and women of the age, who, exemplifying its civiliza- 
tion, have been potent forces in establishing the standards of its national 
and civic life. These men and women are they who have pursued the 
highest ideals of work and service, who have had the keenest perception 
of beauty in all its forms, and who, I venture to assert, have found life 
most worth living in their day. To the development of this type, what 
we call “art” unquestionably contributes. 

Now art has been said by a great French philosopher to be, the em- 
bodying in anything which man creates of the emotion produced by beau- 
tiful things. This may be only a partial truth, yet we all recognize that 
one of the great functions of art is to add beauty to utility, to make the 
humblest object pleasing instead of ugly, to enable the stolid worker in 
the shop to find joy in his labor, and to turn his toil into pleasure. If the 
artisan be made aware that the thing which he is producing can embody 
the subtie element of beauty, his imagination is inevitably stimulated 
and he becomes eager to visualize his ideal by fixing it forever in his prod- 
uct, whether it be of wood or metal, stone or textile. Thus an incen- 
tive is given to creative effort, and a twofold result ensues; on one side, 
material, represented by the craftsman’s higher wages and the employer’s 
larger profit; on the other, spiritual, in which the real reward is found in 
achievement, and not in pecuniary gain. For when once the quest for 
finer things has caught the mind, the obsession of the material and the 
sordid is banished. So, because art and what it represents produce a 
conception of these finer things, and under the impulse of that conception 
men aspire to better doing, and consequent better living, it results that 
just so far as they realize their aspiration they rise to higher levels, and 
their lives become more wholesome and more useful, to the advantage of 
themselves, their families and their communities. 

The great aim, then, must be the development of appreciation, and 
that depends upon knowledge and the taste which knowledge alone can 
engender. 

As it is a great office of art to bring beauty into everyday life, so, in the 
words of Dr. Robinson, writing of the rare influence of Greek art, “it 
is one of the most important functions of a museum which attempts to 
serve the higher interests of a community, that it shall place before its 
public examples of the great ages in the history of art,” to the end that 
both artist and layman may learn from them right standards of taste and 
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craftsmanship. The prime value of art museums lies in their peculiar 
opportunity and capacity to do this very thing. In them, if they be 
rightly conceived and rightly carried out, each individual may find that 
which meets his particular need. They have a message and contribution 
for the artisan quite as much as for the dilettante; they show him what 
can be done in the field in which he is engaged by exhibiting what has 
been accomplished in it by his and other generations, thus inviting and 
encouraging entrance into new and untried realms of industrial effort; 
they give delight to those who are seeking merely esthetic pleasure, and 
bring to them an ever increasing comprehension and enjoyment of God’s 
handiwork and man’s power of creation; and best of all, perhaps, they 
seize and mould the unconscious minds of the children, and rear them in 
an atmosphere which will produce a true understanding of beauty and its 
material and spiritual value in life. If these things be worth while, then 
art museums are not alone worth while but are essential. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has somewhere said that every human mind is, 
now and then, stretched by the intrusion of a new sensation or idea, and 
never thereafter returns to its former dimensions. In that one sentence, 
Dr. Holmes has compressed the whole argument for the creation and 
maintenance of art museums, and has demonstrated their essentiality. 

A most delightful illustration of this came to me a short time ago in 
the case of a close personal friend of mine, a man who shares in the 
responsibility of management of one of the largest commercial enterprises 
in the United States, a graduate of one of the oldest of the Eastern uni- 
versities, and a person of high instincts and refinement. Recently, he 
chanced to be in New York, and at the instance of a companion, visited 
the Metropolitan Museum, where he encountered one of the curators 
who accompanied him through the various galleries, pointing out this pic- 
ture or object, and that, explaining the excellencies of one and the short- 
comings of another. My friend told me of the experience, and added: 
“That was the first time that I ever really enjoyed a picture-gallery. And 
my discussion with that curator disclosed to me a world which I had 
never dreamed existed.” I was instantly reminded of the similar experi- 
ence of the poet Keats, as expressed in his famous sonnet, when, for the 
first time, the wonders and the glory of Greek legend and mythology were 
revealed to him in the magic pages of Chapman’s translation of Homer. 


He says: “Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 


When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when, with eagle eyes— 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 
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So, an appreciation of art opens one’s eyes to things unknown. Colum- 
bus did not create the Western Continents, he merely discovered, and 
disclosed to his contemporaries, the fact of their existence; but the world 
of his discovery was no more wonderful than was that world of beauty 
which was revealed that day in New York to the eyes of my friend as 
through miraculous spectacles. 

Our museums, then, force upon the indifferent and often undesiring 
consciousness of men, a realization of all these things, and compel them 
to observe and to understand; and so they find a new joy in life, a source 
of unexpected enlightenment and contentment, and an inspiration to 
higher thinking, to nobler living and to greater usefulness. 

Such an influence I confidently predict for the Cleveland Museum of 
Art; and I again congratulate you who are privileged to live in Cleve- 
land upon the possession of this Museum, and upon the pleasure, the 
satisfaction and the communal development which are to be yours in 
consequence. 


Tue Cuairman. A telegram has just been received from 
Mr. Libby, which I know you will be interested in hearing. We 
had hoped for Mr. Libby’s presence here to-day, but he was de- 
tained in his home in California. Mr. Libby says: 


The President and Trustees of the Cleveland Museum of Art: 

To-day in the inauguration of your beautiful Art Museum, Ohio has 
secured added strength of educational influence and Cleveland has 
commenced upon the great work of developing this, made possible by the 
imagination and support of its founders. As president of the Toledo 
Museum of Art I wish to extend our congratulations and expression of 
encouragement which our Trustees feel because another city has started 
the good work in which we all are so deeply interested and by which 
Toledo has been made the better. May we join hands in more vigorous 
efforts. I exceedingly regret my absence upon this occasion. 


EpwarpD DRUMMOND LIBBEY. 


Tue CHarrMaN. It is quite a strain upon our affections to 
treat Mr. Kent as of the Metropolitan Museum. We know him 
so well and prize him so highly, and appreciate so much all that 
he has done for us, that we think of him rather as one of us than 
as a guest. But on this occasion he comes to us with greetings 
from the Metropolitan Museum of New York. He needs no 


introduction to a Cleveland audience. I present Mr. Henry 
W. Kent. 
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MR. HENRY W. KENT 


The passion for antiquity which found so full an expression in the period 
of the Renaissance blinded its students to the glories of their own achieve- 
ments. Petrarch found greater delight in his epics in the Latin style than 
in his own Italian poetry, upon which his fame as a poet now rests, and 
even Dante was forgotten by Leonardo Bruni, when he exclaimed, “The 
ancient Greeks by far excelled us Italians in humanity and gentleness of 
heart.” Filled with the belief that the art of the Greeks by far sur- 
passed that of their own sculptors, it may be doubted if the Italians ever 
justly estimated the powers of Donatello and Michael Angelo. It was, 
however, to this passion, this obsession of the Humanists for the classi- 
cal art, that we to-day owe our knowledge of the arts of Greece. Their 
scholars, their architects, their collectors made known and preserved to us 
the material upon which they built their literature and art, and upon 
which we, also, build. 

With the installation in the Capitol of the statue of a boy drawing a 
thorn from his foot, the first modern museum was founded in 1471, and 
with the purchase by Julius II of the Apollo and the Laokoén, and their 
erection in the gardens of the Vatican, began the collections of the great 
museum of classical art as it exists to-day; thus the museums of the fif- 
teenth century became monuments of earlier civilizations, Egyptian, 
Roman, and Greek. 

Just as the Renaissance collected the classical art, so the eighteenth 
century collected the fifteenth century art, the nineteenth century 
collected the productions of the eighteenth century, and we, to-day, col- 
lect everything up to the Victorian Era. 

The art of the fifteenth century was the result of the domination of the 
church and of Greek and Roman ideas; and the art of each succeeding 
generation has been built upon what went before, modified or amplified 
by the conditions of the time or place. The art of the different periods 
was religious, was humanistic, was regal, was socialistic, according as it 
was affected by the dominating characteristics of that period. The art of 
to-day may be characterized by individualism, by lack of powerful incen- 
tive, and by a patronage which is neither of the Church nor of the State. 
Just as in Nuremburg in the fifteenth century, and in France under Na- 
poleon, so in this country it will be the People—not privileged classes 
but the whole people—who will make use of the services of our architects, 
sculptors, painters, and artificers, in homes, schools, libraries, and cities. 

The quality of the art of the future will be determined by the museum 
of the present to a large extent, not by what it collects alone, but by 
what it does to make its collections understood and useful to the artists 
and craftsmen of to-day. 
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It lies with museums like this one to incite the people to a love of 
the best in art, taught by the art of the past; and to encourage a produc- 
tion of the fine arts which, with Time, the Leveller, as the judge, shall 
form the collections of the future. It is not the province of the museum 
to teach the genius; he will teach himself, but is within its scope to teach 
the people to understand and to appreciate the genius. Our schools teach 
the designer, but the museum must teach the appreciation of his work, or 
else he will cry his wares to an empty market-place. And, above all, if 
the museum of the future is to effect its greatest mission, the museum of 
to-day must teach the gospel upon which the whole structure is built, 
standing solidly for the moral value of the sanest of pleasures, the most 
innocent of stirring emotions—the love of what Plato called Art. 

It is just three hundred years ago that Lord Bacon’s famous work, 
which he called the Fable of the New Atlantis, was published. A fable, 
it was, and chiefly devoted to the sketching of his dreamed-of College of 
Research, but the passage devoted to Solomon’s House, of which Macau- 
lay says, ‘“There is not to be found in any human composition a passage 
more eminently distinguished by profound and serene wisdom,” is pro- 
phetic of the endowment which we acclaim to-day. “The end of our 
foundation,” says he, “is the knowledge of causes and Secret Motions of 
Things. And the Enlarging of the bounds of Human Empire, to the 
effecting of all Things possible.” 

Many of the wonders of which Bacon dreamed in the New Atlantis 
have come to pass, but many remain to be accomplished. To just the de- 
gree to which we of the museum are able to appraise the knowledge of 
causes and secret motions of things in art, to just that degree we shall be 
able to increase the bounds of its empire; and to just the degree to which 
we are able to effect all things possible, shall we advance the ideals of 
this New Atlantis of ours. The arts of the future, and particularly the 
industrial arts, depend to a large extent upon the wise and clear-sighted 
promotion of art by such a museum as this, upon a right evaluation of the 
art of to-day, and a true conception of the place of art in our modern civ- 
ilization. We may follow the example of the Humanists and of Julius II 
in the collecting of the remains of ancient arts, but we may not forget the 
charge put upon us by Lord Bacon to enlarge the bounds of human em- 
pire, which was made the more incumbent by the action of Napoleon the 
Great in throwing open the doors of that palace of the privileged class, 
the royal Louvre, to the whole world. And again, we may not forget 
that Art shall serve the People as well as it once served the Church and 
the State. It is for us to realize that in the wise and beneficent plans of 
this Musum to-day lie the effecting of all things possible in the future. 
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Tue Cuairman. Among the museums in our country doing 
most excellent work in all the directions of museum activity, is 
the John Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis, and we in 
Cleveland are under special obligations to this institution, as it 
released to us our Director, Mr. Whiting. The President of the 
Institute, Mr. Evans Woollen, is with us to-day, and it is my 
pleasure now to present him. 


MR. EVANS WOOLLEN 


Mr. President, we of Indianapolis are glad to receive your acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness to us for your Director. We feel that we have con- 
tributed to this occasion importantly in our contribution of Mr. Whiting. 
I use the word contribution euphemistically in reference to the fact that 
we also searched far and wide and hunted out a director and then you 
took him. We were not at that time in amiable mood, for we were per- 
fectly sure that nowhere in all the world could we find another director 
as good as Mr. Whiting had proved himself, in service with us, to be. But 
we did find another and acordingly we come to-day in good spirit, bring- 
ing our felicitations. 

Mr. Whiting helped us forward in a movement referred to to-day by 
Mr. Hutchinson, a movement of the last few years which has been de- 
scribed as “‘peopleizing the museum.”” Doubtless it is an important move- 
ment, founded in good sense and worthily inspired. Possibly, however, it 
is just as well to remind ourselves, if only by way of not losing our sense 
of proportion, that peopleizing the museum is not alpha and omega, and 
to bring ourselves now and again sharply to the consideration and defini- 
tion of the primary function of an art museum. Much of the helpfulness 
of this afternoon has been in the expressions with reference to the func- 
tions of a museum. 

We cannot, of course, come to any adequate understanding of the pri- 
mary function of an art museum unless we have some understanding of 
the functions of art. And when we go after an understanding of what 
art is, we go, as Mr. Hutchinson indicated this afternoon, on a long 
journey, a journey in the course of which I for one always get lost. But 
this I know, that the peopleizing of a museum is a dangerous business if 
it be in the hands of those who, before they have come to a soundly 
thought-out understanding of the primary function of an art museum, 
undertake to popularize their institution. Toward such a soundly 
thought-out understanding of the primary function of an art museum, 
we of the younger museums have been much helped by the discriminating 
thought and the precise expression of Dr. Gilman, of the Boston Museum. 
I follow his thought, though not his expression, in saying that the primary 
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function of an art museum is not educational. I was interested, Mr. 
President, to observe in the statement of your purposes as prescribed by 
your Trustees, that the educational came third. The primary function 
is not educational. Rather the primary function of an art museum is 
the promotion of esthetic delight. It is the promotion, following Dr. 
Gilman still, it is the promotion of acquaintance with, more than of in- 
formation about, things of beauty. The turnstile, be its totals ever so 
big, tells no story of real significance unless it tells of people helped 
toward enjoyment. Travelers comment much upon the lack of joy in 
American life. Is it, as was intimated by one of the speakers this after- 
noon, that in money-getting and the various other excitements of life, we 
lose the fairer and subtler delights? At any rate, there is the opportunity 
of the art museum. Its function is not primarily to aid those who go 
thither inquisitively seeking information. It is not primarily to promote 
the output of “statues carved and pictures painted.” Rather it is primar- 
ily to gratify those who go thither seeking that which you, Mr. President, 
so eloquently expressed to-day, the joy of undisturbed contemplation. 

I have read somewhere or heard somewhere that which, lingering 
vaguely in my mind, leads me to say that what we here view is not a school 
dedicated to the reason, but a temple now dedicated to the imagination. 
And you, in so dedicating this temple, are helping on toward the attain- 
ment of that which President Eliot has said is the chief aim of democ- 
racy, namely “to increase the satisfactions and joys of the great mass of 
the people.” We of Indianapolis felicitate Cleveland. To you, Mr. 
President, and your colleagues who are privileged to do this work for 
Cleveland, we recall the language of Bishop Quayle: “I would rever- 
ently add,” he said, “to the list of the Beatitudes this, ‘Blessed are those 
who help us to see’.” 


Tue CuairMan. In our sister city of Buffalo there is a beau- 
tiful museum of art, the Albright Gallery, beautifully situated, 
and most admirably administered by a director, Miss Sage, who 
seems to have a genius for accomplishing the impossible i in the 
attractions which she constantly keeps on view in the Albright 
Gallery. We are fortunate to-day in having with us the Presi- 
dent of that institution, who does his full share in promoting its 
most successful work. It is with pleasure that I introduce Mr. 
Charles B. Sears, of Buffalo. 

MR. CHARLES B. SEARS. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: My part in this long program is 
to tender to the President and to the Board of Directors of the Museum 
of Art of Cleveland, the good wishes and congratulations of the Buffalo 
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Fine Arts Academy and the Albright Art Gallery. We of Buffalo, living 
in what your President has called a sister city, like to feel that Cleveland 
is in truth a sister that, despite its being somewhat younger, is stronger 
and bigger, and that we can lean upon. We like to think of the resem- 
blances between the cities. We look out upon the blue waters cf the same 
lovely lake. We rejoice or sorrow in an interminable winter, in a 
spring that never comes, and in the loveliest of autumns. Each of us, with 
more or less feeling, complains of the inattention of that great corporation 
which neglects us in the way of railroad stations. 

In Buffalo, as in Cleveland, I fear we are very materialistic. Perhaps 
the poet had some foresight of our cities when he wrote: 

“The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers,” 
but in each of our cities we now have what I am pleased to think are 
among the most beautiful of art galleries. 

As we consider the social organization of which we are a part, and 
complain of its commercialism and materialism, its attention only to 
science and its neglect in large part of the esthetic, we observe the build- 
ing throughout the land of these municipal galleries and museums as a 
most encouraging symptom of change. For years the private collections of 
American amateurs have been world-known, and have been looked upon 
with envy abroad. But it is only lately that we could rejoice in a series of 
art galleries extending from the Atlantic coast far westward toward the 
Pacific. Now, that is a notable gain, and the purchase of a Degas or a 
Rodin or a Sargent, by a private collector, is less important than the ac- 
quisition of even a minor work of art by one of tiiese municipal or public 
institutions where that work will be publicly exhibited and enjoyed by a 
great number of visitors. 

I care not whether we talk about the popularization of art. I like to 
feel that art is not only democratic, but also aristocratic. I like the word; 
it refers to the best, and I would not have art so popularized that the 
aristocracy of art is to be affected thereby. 

The opening of these municipal and public institutions must not involve 
the lowering of the standard, but their opening does give a broadening of 
opportunity, and that this opportunity is appreciated is shown, to some 
degree at least, by the figures of the turnstile, by the money that the muni- 
cipalities are willing to expend for the support and maintenance of the 
institutions. In my own city there is an average yearly attendance at the 
Albright Art Gallery of over 175,000 people. We have had an increasing 
appropriation from the city fathers—a body of men who perhaps would 
not be thought to be particularly interested in the esthetic side of life— 
an increasing appropriation now amounting to $30,000 a year. These are 
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symptoms of the appreciation by the people of the privilege which is given 
to them through such an institution as is the Albright Art Gallery, or 
such an institution as we are dedicating to-day. 

And with the privilege which is thus given to the people, a correspond- 
ing duty rests upon the directors and those in charge of the institution 
to keep the standard such that the people will have the opportunity of 
studying, and will learn to appreciate, what is best in the world of beauty. 
That is an opportunity for service, for public service; and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, much as I congratulate you upon this beautiful building and upon 
the excellent collection which you have to show to-day, it is upon the 
opportunity for public service which this building gives that I congratu- 
late you and your associates most. 


Tue Cuarrman. The afternoon certainly would be incom- 
plete, friends, if we did not give Mr. Whiting an opportunity, 
and he has promised to be brief, to express his hopes and aspir- 
ations in the Museum work. I suggest that we give Mr. Whit- 
ing a vote of congratulatory greeting by rising. I introduce Mr. 
Whiting. 

MR. F. ALLEN WHITING 
Mr. President, it really seems absolutely unnecessary for me to say a 
word. The hopes of the Museum have been so adequately and fully ex- 
pressed from so many different points of view, by the speakers who have 
come from other institutions to tell us what their ideals are for a Mu- 
seum, that there really remains nothing whatever for me to say. 

I want to call your attention to one point that has been greatly 
impressed upon me during the last few weeks in which we have been 
preparing for the exhibition, which you are to see in the galleries above, 
to-night. It is that the Museum work of to-day is the last word in coép- 
eration. It has meant from the beginning codperation. It has meant for 
this building twenty years of codperation between various sets of trustees 
in order that the trusts might codperate in erecting one building instead 
of giving Cleveland the misfortune of having two or three separate art 
museums. It has meant the codperation of many sister institutions, many 
private collectors, and many dealers who have willingly lent us of the best 
from their collections in order that we might open our building with an 
exhibition which will establish for us forever the standard of a first-class 
Museum of Art. It has meant the codperation of all the people who are 
gathered here on our staff, permanently or temporarily, who have worked 
faithfully, earnestly and with the utmost enthusiasm and devotion, for 
more hours than I dare to express, for fear the labor authorities would 
get after us. The result you have seen this afternoon in the building here. 
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The resulting exhibition some of you have seen, who have come from out 
of town, and others of you will see to-night. But I think you will agree 
that building and exhibition show that codperation is the keynote of real 
success. 

For the Cleveland Museum of Art, Judge Sanders has expressed 
already the ideals as adequately as I could do it. I simply want to add 
this personal word, which is that we on the staff can do nothing without 
the most active and energetic codperation of the people of Cleveland. We 
have a large membership; we want a larger, in order, if we can, to spread 
out this kind of influence among all the people of Cleveland, so that we 
can make them feel to the utmost possible extent that this is an institution 
of the people, for the people and by the people. 

I want also to express my own very keen personal pleasure, which, as I 
know, is shared by the Trustees, that so many other institutions through- 
out the country have sent representatives—there are forty of them here— 
to see what we are offering. It means a great deal in the way of inspira- 
tion and codperation, and I feel that we owe them a very great debt of 
gratitude for this evidence of their interest. 

I want you all to know how very keenly I am looking forward to the 
work that lies before this Museum in the years to come. You are going 
to help us to do the great things that can be done with this splendid plant 
that has been secured for Cleveland through the benefactions of Horace 
Kelley and John Huntington. 


Tue Cuarrman. I hope, friends, that following your attend- 
ance here to-day, you will all contract the Museum habit and 
spend many happy hours here. We will now disperse to meet 
in our Court of Tapestries and Armor at eight-thirty to-night. 


In the evening, from eight-thirty until eleven o'clock, a recep- 
tion-was held in the galleries and was largely attended. The 
guests of the Museum were received by the Director and the 
Trustees and their wives, in the Court of Tapestries and Armor. 


At nine o’clock on the morning of Wednesday, June 7, the 
building and its contents were thrown open to the general public. 

The formal exercises at the building were preceded by a 
luncheon at the Union Club given by the Hon. William B. 
Sanders, President of the Cleveland Museum of Art, to the 
trustees and representatives of the Museums of the country and 
other visitors of distinction who were guests of the Museum. 
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